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PAUL PREACHING AT MARS’ HILL, 


Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars-hill, and 
said, Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all 


things ie are too superstitious. For as I passed 
by, and beheld your devotions, Ifound an altar 
with this inscription, To tHe Unknown Gop. 
Whom;therefore ye ignorantly worship, him de- 
clare I unto you. God that made the world, and 
all things therein, seeing that he is Lord of heay- 
en and earth, dwelleth not intemples made with 
hands; neither is worshipped with men’s hands, 
as though he needed any thing, seeing he giveth 
to all life, and breath and all things; and hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath de- 
termined the times before appointed, and the 
bounds of their habitation; that they should seek 
the Lord, ifhaply they might feel after him, and 
find him, though he be not far from every one 
of ys: for in him we live, and move, and have 
our being; as certain also of your own poets 
have said, For we are also his offspsing. Foras- 
much then as we are the offspring of God, we 
ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto 
gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s 
device. And the times of this ignorance God 
winked at; but now commandeth all men every 
where to repent ; Because he hath appointed a 
day, in the which he will judge the world in 
righteousness, by that man whom he hath or- 
dained ; whereof he hath given assurance unto all 
men, in that he hath raised him from the dead. 
[4cts, xvii. 22—37. 








NARRATIVE. 








THE BOAT. 


Once on a very pleasant morning in summer, 
a gentleman and his wife left home to pass the 
day at a friend’s house, and as their little girl 
and boy had behaved so as to satisfy them that 
they were not unworthy of some indulgence, they 
were allowed to accompany papa and mamma. 
The house to which they were going, was a few 
miles distant; it stood near the bank of a fine 
river, quite wide and deep, and nothing could be 





prettier than that gentle sloping lawn that led 
from the house to the water. It was a great 
treat to little John and his sister Bess, to ride in 
the gig, through the pleasant shady lanes, to en- 
joy the smell of the sweet flowers in the hedges 
and fields, and to hear the little birds sing so 
gaily in the trees and green bushes. They saw 
fine gardens and houses as they went along ; but 
none appeared so nice as the one which they 
were going to visit, with its neat smooth lawn, 
and the river gently winding at the bottom of.it. 
Corn was ripening in the fields, and fruit in the 


“a@|| orchards—both are the gift of the merciful Lord 


God to his sinful creatures; who too often look 
upon His undeserved bounties, and eat of them 
too, without one feeling of thankfulness to Him 


i| who * openeth his hand and filleth all things liv- 
}|ing with plenteousness.” 


The gentleman and lady to whom the house 
belonged, were very glad'to see the children with 
their papa and mamma, and kindly noticed them. 
After getting their dinner, they had leave given 
to play upon the lawn, and their papa warned 
them not to go too near the bank of the river, 
nor on any account to get into any boat that 
they might find there. John and Bess, had been 
sO often told that the eye of the Lord God was 
always upon them, and that nothing could ever 
be hid from Him who would hereafter judge 
them—that they had, through the divine bless- 
ing on these good instructions, been kept from 
many evil ways, that children are too apt to go 
into; and their parents had much confidence in 
them; I am afraid they were rather proud of 
this, and that, depending too much upon them- 
selves, and looking too little tothe Lord for help 
and strength, they were in greater danger than 
if they had been truly humble children. 

Away they went, and played upon the pleas- 
ant green lawn, till by degrees they got very 
near the river, which shone so clear and bright 
with the reflection of the sun, that they could 
hardly keep their eyes from it. At last John 
cried out, ‘Oh! look, Bess, what a pretty boat 
is there.” 

“Yes,” replied she, ‘but we must not go 
near it.” ‘“* We may go near it,” said John, “ but 
we must not get into it.” Bess agreed to this. 

If they had recollected what their mamma 
told them, when teaching them the Lord’s prayer, 
they would have been aware that going of their 
own accord into temptation, after praying God 
not to lead them into it, was no better than 
mocking Him. ; 

To the river side they went—the boat wasa 
very pretty boat indeed, painted green, with 
black edges ; and it was fastened to the shore by 
a long chain, which was sunk in the water, while 
the boat, resting against the bank, seemed fixed 
to it by a short hook only. “Oh! howI should 
like to get into this pretty boat,” said little John. 
“ Ah!” replied Bessy, ‘that would be disobey- 
ing papa; and you know God sees us, though he 
does not.” John said, ‘1 will not disobey papa; 
for I will not get into the boat; but I will sit 
down on the bank, and only put my feet into the 
boat.” The foolish little boy, like too many 
children and grown people too, was ready to go 
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to the brink of sin, and thought if he did not 
break the very words of the commandment, he 
would not be much to blame, though his whole 
heart was set on the forbidden thing. But God 
is not satisfied with such obedience. He says, 
‘¢ Give me thy heart ;” and, as we have but one 
heart, how can we give it to God while we be- 
stow it upon his greatenemy,sin? John thought 
he had settled the matter extremely well; so he 
sat down on the bank, which was quite level, 
and the water there very deep; he put his feet 
into the boat, and it immediately began to move 
away. The poor child, frightened, started up, 
and in a moment fell into the river, between the 
boat and the shore. His little sister, who loved 
him dearly, stooped down in great terror, and 
caught hold of the collar of his coat, trying to 
pull him out; but alas! the water filled his 
pockets and his shoes, and made his. clothes so 
heavy, that he sunk lower and lower ; and Bess, 
having nothing to hold by on the land, to support 
her, must either have let him sink alone, or have 
been pulled in also. 

Now see, my little readers, what an easy thing 
it is to join hand in hand in sin, but how impos- 
sible for sinners to deliver themselves, or each 
other; and what a dreadful part of the misery 
that the wicked must suffer in hell it will be, to 
see those whom they perhaps loved best on earth, 
brought to that place of torment also, through 
their evil example and advice; or their neglect 
of warning them from the sins which they saw 
them ready to commit. If God had not taken 
pity on these faulty children, they would have 
been deep in the cold waters, dead and stiff be- 
fore night; and if the Lord Jesus did not show 
compassion to you, and offer you salvation through . 
his precious blood, you would have no way of 
escape from the far more deep and horrible pit 
that burns with eternal fire. 

Two men, returning from work in the fields, 
saw this little girl stooping over what they knew 
to be a dangerous place, and ran to the spot. 
They came up just as she had become almost in- - 
sensible from terror, and while one drew John 
out of the water, the other took Bess in his arms; 
and so both were carried to their parents, who 
were long before they could see the color return 
to John’s cheeks, or convince Bess that her dear 
little brother was not dead; and you may judge 
how sorry and ashamed the children were to 
own their disobedience ; but the Lord put His 
fear in their hearts, and would not let them add 
to their sin by telling a lie. 

John is grown up to be aman, and has chil- 
dren of his own; and Bess is a woman, and 
wrote this story herself for them, and for other 
dear children, who like to hear God’s wonderful 
doings, and tender mercies towards His crea- 
tures. And she assures them that, though they 
may be sitting in their quiet homes, and think. 
themselves as safe as can possibly be, yet if they 
have not learned to know that their hearts are- 
sinful, and that there is no hope for sinners but 
in the blood and righteousness of the Lord Jesug 
Christ,—and if they have not begun to pray to 
Him for pardon, and for a new heart to love and 
serve Him faithéplly, and if they do not daily try 
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to do so, they are in far greater danger than 


John was in, when he fell into the broad deep 


river.— Talcs and Illustrations. 


_—_—___—___ ____} 


YOUTHS COMPANION. 


On the damp floor of his dungeon, lay a 
wretched culprit, named Randal, heavily ironed. 
Wasted was his body, worn was his cheek, and 
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THE DESERTED CHILDREN, 


I record, in this place, a narrative which im- 
It is a fair example of the 
cases of extreme misery and desolation which 
In 
the Sabbath School at New Madrid, Missouri, 
we received three children, who were introduced 
to that place under the following circumstances: 
A man was descending the river, with three chil- 
He and his children had 
landed on a deserted island, on a bitter, snowy 
There were but two 
houses near, and these at a little prarie opposite 
the island. He wanted more whiskey, although 
he had been drinking too freely. Against the 
persuasions of the children, he left them, to cross 
over to these houses and renew his supply. The 
wind blew high, and the river was rough. Noth- 
ing could dissuade him from his dangerous at- 
tempt. He told them he should return that 
He left them in tears, and exposed to the 
pitiless peltings of the storm, and started for his 
The children saw the boat sink before 
he had half crossed the passage. The man was 


pressed me deeply. 


are often witnessed on the Mississippi river. 


dren, in his pirogue. 


evening in December. 


night. 
carouse. 


drowned. 


These forlorn beings were left without any 
other covering than their own scanty, ragged 
dress, for he had taken his blankets with him. 
They neither had fire or shelter, and no other 


It snowed 
fast, and the night closed over them in this situ- 


food than uncooked pork and corn. 


ation. The oldest was a girl of six years, bu 
remarkably shrewd and acute of her age. 


of two. 
It was affecting to hear the oldest girl des 


cribe her desolation of heart as she set herself to 
She made her brother 
and sister creep together, and draw their feet 
She covered them with 
leaves and branches, and thus they passed the 


examine her resources. 


under their clothes. 


first night. In the morning, the younger chil 
dren wept bitterly with cold and hunger. 
pork she cut into small pieces. 


ample. 
corn and pork. 


New Madrid, took them with them. 
[Rev. Timothy Flint. 


The 
next was a girl of four, and the youngest a boy 


The 
She then per- 
suaded them to run about, setting them an ex- 
Then she made them return to chewing 
It would seem as if Providence 
had a special eye to these children, for, in course 
ef the day, some Indians landed on the island 
and found them, and as they were coming up to 


anguish unutterable was seen in his hollow eye ; 

but this was not all: vice was visible in his face, 

guilt was branded, as with a hot iron on his brow, 

and horrid imprecations burst from his blasphe- 

ming tongue. The painter executed the task to 

the life, and bore away the successful effort of 
his pencil. The portraits of young Rupert and 

old Randal were hung side by side, in his study; 

the one representing Innocence, the other Guilt. 

But who was young Rupert who kneeled in 

prayer by the side of his mother in meek devo- 

tion? And who was old Randal, who lay man- 

acled on the dungeon floor, cursing and blas- 
pheming? Alas! the two were one! Young 

Rupert and old Randal were the same. Led by 
bad companions into the paths of sin, no wonder 
that young Rupert found bitterness and sorrow. 

The brow which in childhood was bright with 
peace and joy, in years became darkéned with 
guilt and shame ; and that heart which once was 
the abode of happiness, afterwards became the 
habitation of anguish. Fathers, tell the tale to 
your children! Mothers, whisper it in the ears 
of your lisping little ones, that they may know 
betimes the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and the 
exceeding deceitfulness of the human heart. 
Well may youth and age walk humbly before 
God, putting up the prayer, ‘‘ Keep me as the 
apple of the eye, hide me under the shadow of 
thy wings,” Psa. xvii. 3. 

[Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 





STORY OF LITTLE DICK AND THE GIANT. 


Poor little Dick ; what a gay, blithe fellow he 
was! He used togo singing and whistling about 
nearly all day ; he was always merry, and scarce- 
ly anything could make him sad. One day, lit- 
tle Dick thought he would have a ramble in a 
large forest, at some distance from his home. 
He had often been to the sides of it before, but 
it looked so dark he was afraid to enter. But 
Dick was more merry than usual on this day, 
for the sun shone so brightly, and the flowers 
looked so lovely, that he sung and whistled till 
he made the woods ring again. He delighted 
himself for some time among the trees and flow- 
ers; and, at last, seemed quite glad to have found 
out such a sweet spot. ‘There was aclear brook 
run through the wood ; and the waters looked so 
clean, that Dicky, being very thirsty, stooped 
down to drink; but, just at that moment he was 





t 


in the hands of a great tall, fierce, ugly looking 
giant, a hundred times as big as himself; for 
Dick was not much bigger than the giant’s 








THE NURSERY. 


thumb. The giant looked at him with savage 
delight; his mouth opened, and he made a noise 








THE PORTRAITS, 


Did you ever hear the story of the two por- 
Come! I will tell it to you; for itis a 


traits? 
striking one. 


A painter who wanted a picture of innocence, 


drew the likeness of a child at prayer. Th 


little suppliant was kneeling by the side of his 
tenderness. 
- The palms of his lifted hands were reverently 

ressed together; his rosy cheeks spoke of 
health, and his mild blae eye was upturned with 


mother, who regarded him with 


an expression of devotion and peace. Thi 


portrait of young Rupert was highly prized by 
the painter; for he had bestowod on it great 
ains: he hung it up in his study, and called it 


nnocence. 
Years rolled along, and the painter becam 


an aged man; but the picture of Innocence still 
Often had he thought 
of painting a contrast to his favorite portrait; 
but opportunity had not served. He had sought 
for a striking model of guilt; but had failed to 
find one. At last, he effected his purpose by 


adorned his study walls. 


paying a visit to a natghboring jail 





which seemed to Dick quite terrible. Dick 
thought the giant would have eaten him up alive 
at one mouthful; he did not however, do this, 
but took and put him into a large bag, and car- 
ried him off. The poor little captive tried all he 
could to get ont of the bag, but to no purpcse, 
the giant held him fast. He screamed he strug- 
gled, he tried to tear a passage—the giant laugh- 
ed, and carried him quite away. At last the 


e 


place, with a high wall all round it, and no trees 
or flowers. When he got in he shut the door, 
$ 

his time was come. When he looked round he 
saw a large fire, and before it hung four victims 
like himself, roasting for the giant’s supper. 
The giant however did not kill Dick; he took 
him by the body, and gave him such a squeeze 
as put him to great pain; he then threw him 
into a prison which he had prepared for him. 
It was quite dark, and iron bars were all round 
it, to prevent his getting out. 


e 





suddenly seized from behind, and found himself 


giant came to his house—a gloomy looking 


and took Dick out ofthe bag. Dick now thought 


Dick beat his 


head against the iron bars; he dashed back- 









of dry bread and a drop of water, and left him. 
The next day the giant came and looked, and 
found that Dick ee none of his bread ; so 
he took him by the head, and erammed some of 
it down his throat, ang seemed quite vexed to 
think he would not eat. Poor Dick he was too 
much frightened to eat or drink. He was left 
alone in the dark another day, and a sad day it 
was; the poor creature tha@ ht of his own 
home, his- comfanion§, the sun-light, the trees, 
and the many nice things he used to get to eat; 
and then he screamed, and tried to get between 
the iron bars and beat his head and limbs sore, 
in trying to get out. The giant came again and 
wanted Dick to sing, the same as he sung when 
he was merry. “Sing, sing, sing!” said he; 
but poor Dick was much too sad to sing—a pris- 
on is no place to sing songs in. The giant now 
seemed quite in a rage, and took Dick out to 
make him sing as he said. Dick gave a loud 
scream, a plunge, a struggle, and sank dead in 
the giant’s hand. Ah! my young reader, poor 
Dick was a little bird, and that giant was a cruel 
little boy.— Holiday Book. 





WHICH IS THE BOILED EGG! 


Sometimes Mr. Ward used curious experi- 
ments in order to attract the attention of his chil- 
dren, and make them remember the instruction 
which he gave them. Not unfrequently the ex- 
periment was of an odd and puzzling character ; 
and then the children liked it all the better. 
This morning Mr. Ward entered the breakfast 
room, bringing in his hands some eggs. The 
children were curious to know what he was go- 
ing to do with them. 

Mr. W. I have been in the barn where Na- 
than is threshing wheat, and I found four eggs. 
Passing through the kitchen, I got two boiled 
ones from the cook. Now, Tom-——there are the 
six eggs, two boiled yesterday, and four unboil- 


ed. Which are the boiled? 
Tum. WLetme see. 


Mr. W. Oh! ah! let the light shine 
them by all means. 

T. This is a boiled one. 

Mr. W. You must go out of the room, while 
I examine my private mark. 

All. We will go out. (All go out.) 

Kenneth. May we come in. 

Mr. W. Yes. 

T. Well, am I right? 

Mr. W. No—your egg is an unboiled one; let 
the others try. Shake them well, Ella. 

Ella. 1 believe this does not shake. 
must be one of the boiled ones. 

Mr. W. Turn your faces to the wall, while I 
examine my mark. No, it won’t do; this too is 
an unboiled one. 

E. Are you sure, father? 
vate mark. 

Mr. W. I can, miss; there can be no mistake. 

T. May I try once more, father? 

Mr. W. O, yes. What are you doing boy? 

T. I have heard that the end where the future 
chick is to be, is warmer. This is cold at both 
ends. The chick is dead here. 

Mr. W. Turn again—mind you do not cheat. 
Wrong again—this, too, has not been boiled. 

Esther. I wish I could see father’s mark ! 

Mr. W. There is no mark onthe egg by 
which I know it. 

Amelia. But these two spin round beautifully. 

Mr. W. They are the boiled eggs. 

T. Let me try. I eannot make the four spin, 
but the two run round like tops. 

Mr. W. Do you know what the ballast of a 
ship is? 

T. It is a weight placed in her bottom to 
steady her. 

Mr. W. Does it matter whether the ballast be 
solid or liquid? 


through 


This 


I can see no pri- 





wards and forwards in his dungeon, for he was 
almost driven mad. The giant gave him-a piece 


T. I should think not. 

















Mr. W. Then a hold full of water would do 
for ballast? 

T. Yes. 

Mr. W. When she rolled on one side what 
would take place? 

T. I am wrong ; the water would rush to that 
side, and she would roll over, as little boats do, 
when all the people in them run to one side. 

Mr. W. Tom, you would never expect a top 
to “‘go to sleep” in spinning, if the peg was 
loose and shifting; and it would be as absurd to 
expect a liquid egg to spin on a moveable cen- 
tre. A boiled egg is solid, and spins like a solid 
top.—Breakfost-tabie Science. 








MORALITY. 








NEVER HUNCH WHEN OTHERS CROWD. 


One very warm afternoon in July, I visited a 
school in Boston. There were about sixty chil- 
dren, from four to eight years old. The school 
room was small, and the children looked much 
oppressed by the heat, especially the youngest. 

I stood up before them and asked, “ Children, 
can you tell me what peace children will do?” 

One said, “ Love their enemies;” another 
“Forgive their enemies ;” another, “ Resist not 
evil;” another, ‘* When others strike one cheek, 
turn the other ;’’ another, ‘* Overcome evil with 
good.” 

All these were good answers. At length, a 
little girl whom I had observed on the middle of 
a seat directly before me, looking very uncom- 
fortable, (being so crowded that she could not 
move her elbows,) looked up, and, in a most pit- 
eous and plaintive tone, said— 

‘* PEACE CHILDREN DON’T HUNCH WHEN OTHERS 
CROWD.” 

That was the very thing! The little crowd- 
ed, suffering child, gave the best definition of 
peace I ever heard. She gave a sure and cer- 
tain antidote to all anger and fighting. ‘* Never 
hunch when others crowd.” And che drow it di- 
rectly from her own personal experience. She 
said what she felt. ‘That makes it all the better. 
There the little girl was crowded up—her arms 
squeezed down to her side—she could hardly 
move or breathe; yet there was no anger, no 
quarrelling, simply because she did not “hunch.” 

Let all children act upon this maxim, and 
never hunch when others crowd, and it would be 
impossible to get them into a fight. When other 
children get angry at you, pinch, strike, or kick 
you, destroy your things, try to provoke you by 
calling your names, or in any way crowd upon 
you, and try to injure you, do not “ hunch ”— 
that is, do not return anger for anger, and evil 
for evil; but affectionately and lovingly suffer 
the wrong, and it will be impossible to fight and 
war among yourselves. Others will take notice 
how they crowd upon you. This is the way that 
Jesus did. 

How few children act as this sweet-tempered, 
lovely little girl did. They are selfish, and want 
to have all the best things for themselves, and 
are not willing that others should be more com- 
fortable than they are. This is the reason there 
isso much quarrelling among children. They 
do not love each. other as well as they do them- 
selves. But selfishness always makes them un- 
happy. If this little girl had ‘*hunched” and 
crowded the other children, it would not have 
done her any good, for they would have crowd- 
ed back again worse, and perhaps have struck 
her, so she would have been warmer and more 
uncomfortable than before.—A Kiss for a Blow. 

—_—_—_ 


THE UNWELCOME PASSENGER. 


Some years ago, in travelling one evening to- 
wards London, I happened to be the only pas- 
senger inside the mail. There are seasons when 
we would not willingly travel without company, 
but, being at the time in a reflective mood, I 
hoped that no one would disturb me. For some 
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miles I had my wish; suddenly, however, the 
mail stopped near the gate of a farm house, and 
a man of an unusal size soon clambered up the 
steps into the coach. From the glance I had of 
him, assisted by the bright lamp on that side the 
mail-coach, I conculded at once, that he was 
some honest farmer, who would talk of nothing 
the whole of the way but of turnips, clover-seed, 
barley, pigs, sheep and cattle. I speak not of 
these things disparagingly, they are each and all 
of them interesting and important, but I was no 
farmer, and besides, my head was full of other 
things, 

To defend myself as well as I could from so 
unwelcome a trespass on my reflections, I affect- 
ed to be sleepy, and leaned back my head in the 
corner of the mail; but my fellow traveller was 
not to be so easily defrauded of a friendly chat ; 
he began at once, just as I had anticipated, to 
speak of the effect of the late rain on the turnips. 

To all he said, I replied yes, or no, as the 
case required, and hoped that he would soon re- 
lapse into silence, but in this I was quite mis- 
taken. Finding it impossible to evade his con- 
versation, I tried to submit with a good face, 
and endure patiently what I could not avoid. 
But here it will be well honestly to confess, that 
I thought very little of the farmer, and plumed 
myself highly on my superier knowledge. In 
short, I felt, in talking to my companion, like 
a man who confers a favor by his condescension. 
Such is the weakness, the folly, the pride, and 
the vanity of the human heart. 

After speaking of the produce of the ground, 
of cattle, and of the high prices of some things, 
and the low prices of others, my companion ran 
into other topics, and so,completely astonished 
me by the extent of his practical information, 
that I began to wonder wherever and however 
he had contrived to pick upso much knowledge. 

He spoke of the value of human labor as com- 
pared to machinery, of the population and re- 
sources of the country, of its mines, its manu- 
factures, and its commerce, of the poor laws, of 
capital, and of the influence of paper ‘money. 
In short, he got so far beyond me, that I felt 
like a schoolboy in the presence of his master. 
Yes, the very man whom I had estimated so low 
as to think myself greatly his superior, was as a 
giant on practical subjects, and I as a dwarf. 

On inquiry, I ascertained that he was a man 
largely interested in mines, that the workmen 
employed by him amounted to several thousands, 
that the advantage of his practical knowledge 
was sought by his Majesty’s ministers, and that 
at the time when he travelled with me, he was 
on his way, with calculations of an important na- 
ture, to the first lord of the treasury, the prime 
minister of England. 

I felt little in my own eyes. Oh, it does us 


good, when puffed up with an undue notion of - 


our own importance, to meet with a reprimand 
like this. It was arap on the knuckles that I 
shall not soon forget, nor doI think that from 
that time to this I have ever undervalued a man 
on account of his appearance. What my com- 
panion thought of me, I cannot tell, but I know 
well what I thought of myself. It was altogeth- 
er a humbling affair, and taught me to prize 
more highly than I did before, the injunction of 
holy writ, ‘‘Mind not high things, but conde- 
scend to men of low estate. Be not wise in 
your own conceits,” Rom. vii. 16. 
[Old Humphrey's Observations. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOLAR, 


‘© One day,” said Mr. Robert Raikes, of Glou- 
cester, the institutor of Sunday Schools, “as I 
was going to church, I overtook a soldier just 
entering the church door; this was on a week 
day. AsI passed him, I said it gave me great 
pleasure to see that he was going to a place of di- 
vine worship. ‘Ah, sir,” said he, “I may 





thank you for thaf”’ ‘‘Me!” said I, “ why I 
do not know that I ever saw you before.” ‘ Sir,” 
said he, ‘when I was a little boy I was indebt- 
ed to you for my first instruction in my duty. I 
used to meet you at the morning service in this 
cathedral, and was one of your Sunday scholars. 
My father, when he left this city, took me into 
Berkshire, and put me apprentice to a shoe 

maker. I often used tothinkof you. Atlength 
I went to London, and was there drawn to serve 
as a militia man in the Westminster militia. I 
came to Gloucester last night with a deserter, 
and I took the opportunity of coming this morn- 
ing to visit the old spot, and in the hope of once 
more seeing you.” 

‘‘ He then told me his name, and brought him- 
self to my recollection by a curious circumstance 
which happened whilst he was at school. His 
father was a journeyman currier, a most vile, 
profligate man. After the boy had been some 
time at school, he came one day and told me 
that his father was wonderfully changed, and 
that he had left off going to the alehouse on Sun- 
day. It happened, soon after, that I met the 
man in the street, and said to him, ‘* My friend, 
it gives me great pleasure to hear that you have 
left off going to the alehouse on the Sunday; 
your boy tells me that you now stay at home, 
and never get tipsy.” ‘ Sir,” said he, «1 may 
thank you for it.” ‘+ Nay,” said I, ‘that is im- 
possible ; I do not recollect that I ever spoke to 
you before.” ‘No, sir,’’ said he, ‘* but the good 
instruction you give my boy he brings home to 
me; and it is that, sir, which has induced me to 
reform my life.”—Penny Sunday Reader. 





THE PROFANE CHILD ADMONISHED. 


«“ Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain, for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh 
his name in vain.” —Exodus xx. 7. 

You may perhaps think it strange that a per- 
son with whom you are not acquainted should 
give you this little book, (Published asa Tract,) 
and you will perhaps be more surprised when I 
tell you that it has been written on purpose for 
you. Now since this is the case, you may be 
sure that there is some good reason for it. I 
hope, therefore, that you will read it carefully, 
and remember all that is in it. 

In passing along the streets from day to day, 
I meet little groups of boys engaged in playing 
ball, or flying kites, or some other amusements ; 
and it is very pleasing to see them thus enjoying 
themselves, when there appears to be no quar- 
rels or disputes among them. But very fre- 
quently, when I pass these little groups of boys, 
I hear such words spoken by them as make me 
feel very sad. Sometimes the dreadful words 
which I hear, are spoken by one who is angry 
with his companions; and sometimes I hear 
them from those who are not angry, but who, 
by their loud laughter, appear to be quite con- 
tented and happy. Then I ask myself, do these 
boys know the meaning of what they say? No, 
indeed they cannot, for if they did, they would 
not dare to be so wicked. Sometimes I hear the 
name of that Great and Holy. Being who made 
this earth on which we live, and the sun and 
moon and stars; and who hath given life te 
every creature, uttered in anger or in jest. Yes, 
the little boy will dare to speak without thought 
or care, the name of Him who with a word could 
take away his life and send him away into 
everlasting punishment. Sometimes I hear the 
thoughtless, wicked boy call upon God, to con- 
demu the soul of his companion to ‘everlasting 
torment; this is the meaning of that awful ex- 
pression which is so ‘often heard in the streets, 
but which is too dreadful for me to write. Some- 
times the name of our blessed Saviour, that gra- 
cious and holy being, through whom alone we 
can escape the punishment of our sins—His holy 
name is upon the lips of these wicked boys. So 
too I hear them use in jest, the name of that 
dreadful place in which those who die in their 
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sins shall be forever misefable. Now in using 
these and many other expressions, these thought- 
less boys are gu'lty of an awful sin. 

Perhaps you have been amongst these wicked 
boys; you have perhaps joined in the hearty 
laugh of your companions when the name of Al- 
mighty God has been coupled with some foolish 
jest ; you perhaps have taken His holy name in 
vain; you perhaps have been angry, and have 
cursed your companions. I fear you are guilty 
of some of these dreadful sins. If it is so, then 
pray do sono more. Remember, that you are 
always in the presence of God; He knows all 
your thoughts, and words, and actions; every 
oath that is uttered, is heard and remembered 
by Him, and He will surely bring you into judg- 
ment. 

Think not because you hear wicked men 
curse and swear, that to follow their example 
will make you appear more manly. God is 
angry with those wicked men, and unless you 
desire to suffer their condemnation do not imi- 
tate their example. If your companions swear, 
tell them how sinful it is, and persuade them, if 
you can, to do so no more. But if they will not 
listen to your advice, then play no more with 
them, for fear you may again be tempted into sin. 

I cannot leave you, my young friend, without 
telling you something more. After you have 
read this and thought of what is here said, then 
when you are alone kneel down and ask God to 
forgive you the many sins of which you have 
been guilty ; ask him to make you truly sorry 
for them, and to give you strength to forsake 
them. And in order that you may receive what 
you, pray for, you must ask in the name of that 
blessed Saviour of whom I have before spoken. 
When you are sick and about to die, you will 
not be sorry that you made your peace with God. 

If you wish for some book to tell you more 
about that blessed Saviour through whom you 
may escape punishment, and with whom you 
may hereafter dwell in happiness forever, your 
Christian friend will be happy to give you such 
an one if you will ask, or-you can have your 
your choice out of a large collection, if you will 
go to the Sunday School. 








EDITORIAL. 








TILE LINEN FROCK.--No., I. 
| Trauslated from the French, for the Youth’e Compauion.] 

Elizabeth was a little girl, thirteen years old, of a 
mild and amiable character. She had sufficient capaci- 
ty for any thing she wished to undertake, but she pur- 
sued nothing with zeal and perseverance. Her health 
had been feeble from infancy, and she had therefore 
been allowed to form habits of idleness. She persisted 
in these habits though they made her unhappy, because 
she thought that what she never had dune, she never 
could do. 

Elizabeth had lost her father when she was ten years 
old.. As he left his affairs in a very bad state, her moth- 
er was obliged to deprive Elizabeth of all her masters 
and being herself much occupied with cares, she could 
not herself pay as much attention as she wished to her 
daughter’s education. This was a great misfortune for 
Elizabeth. She began to desire the good opinion of 
others, and would probably have been mortified to see 
herself inferior to other girls of her age; but she quieted 
herself with a single pretext. “J can’t,” was her replys 
whenever she was urged to undertake any thing by 
herself. 

However, she was so senslble of her inferiority as to 
be greatly distressed, when her mother insisted upon 
her attending some little concerts, made by young per- 
sons of her own age, in presence of their parents. She 
played almost always the same piece, and still played it ill. 
then she would make mistakes,get confused, begin to cry. 
be distressed at her mother’s reproofs,—and yet go home 
and do no better the next day. Her sense of inferiority 
made her timid and bashful; she always thought people 











were laughing at her, and was perpetually unhappy. 
Her mother was obliged to go to Paris on business, 
and took Elizabeth with her. In one respect she liked 
the change; she had no more concerts to attend; but 
then she became wearied to death of staying at home 
with old Geneviene, while her mother was out on busi- 
ness. Besides, when she went out, there was another 
source of trouble. Her mother was growing poorer 
every day, and she had not been able to buy anything 
new for her daughter, but a linen frock, which was pretty 
enough when it was new, but which Elizabeth, accord- 
ing to the custom of idle persons, had not taken proper 
care of. She had grown so much within a year that the 
rest of her wardrobe could hardly be worn. Her mother 
had not time to refit it; old Genevienne only knew how 
to cook, sweep and wash; and as to Elizabeth herself, 
she never thought herself capable of doing anything. 
One evening her mother accepted an invitation to 
visit a friend, and took Elizabeth with her. She had 
expected to meet no company, and was surprised to find 
a saloon brilliantly lighted, a large number of young per- 
sons, handsomely dressed ; and a supper prepared in an- 
other apartment. Elizabeth appeared in her linen frock, 
spotted in many places, and with a rent in it which she 
had concealed, for fear of being obliged to mend it, 
Very much confused she looked around, but could see 
nobody whom she knew; it was the first time she had 
ever visited at this lady’s house. She sought in vain to 
find her mother, and conld not reply to those who asked 
her whom she was looking for. At last she found her, 


and running to her, would have been glad to take refuge 
under her dress. 


After a while, the older girls separated from the chil- 
dren and went into another room. Elizabeth was oblig- 
ed to follow, them. She saw one named Eugenia, look- 
ing at her,and heard her whisper to her companion, 
“Do see that girl ina linen frock.” Then they both 
laughed, very improperly, and began to talk about fash- 
ions, and things which they had, or wished to have. 
Every moment Elizabeth imagines that some remark ig 
aimed at her. The daughter of the lady of the house 
speaks to her several times, but receiving no answer, at 
last leaves her to herself. Different plays are proposed, 
but Elizabeth will joinin none. She is afraid that the 
least movement will disclese the rent and the spots, the 
very thought of which puts her into a fever. After hav- 
ing urged her some time, they finish by leaving her in a 
corner ; contenting themselves with looking at her occa- 
sionally, shrugging their shoulders, and saying something 


about sullenness and ill-nature. LElizabeth feels her 
heart swell at each moment. 


At length, the mistress of the house enters, and asks 
why Elizabeth is thus neglected. The young people 
excuse themselves by saying that she has rejected all 
their proposals. She then addresses herself to Elizabeth, 
who tries to speak, but only sheds tears. All the young 
‘persons declare that they do not know what is the mat- 
ter with her. They gather round her, while she wishes 
herself any where but there, is rejoiced when her moth- 
er comes in to take her home. 

As soon as they have left the company, her mother 
seeks to discover the cause of her trouble, but Elizabeth 
conceals it. She only begs her mother never to take 
her into company again, and her mother attributing the 
request to timidity, refrains from pressing ner with ques- 
tions, while she is so distressed. 

Elizabeth passed a bad night, dreaming that she was 
in the street with a frock all in rags, and that people 
pointed at her as she passed along. In the morning she 
finds that her mother has accepted an invitation for the 
next week, to dine with one of her relations; she is quite 
in despair. The thought of appearing again in the dress 
which has caused her so many humiliations is insupport- 
able. She examines again her old dresses, to see if 
there is not one which she can wear. There is one 
which looks as if it might answer; but it proves to be 
much too short, and will not meet round the waist. She 
tries the others ; they are yet worse. She returns again 
to the first—is there no way of making it answer. 





For the first time in her life, Elizabeth resolves to at- 
tempt something herself. She remembers that her 
cousin Emily makes her own dresses, and begins to rip 
the dress to pieces. When this is done, she is ata 
stand, but at that moment her mother enters. Elizabeth 
wishes to conceal her work ; for a person who is accus- 
tomed to deserve reproof, fears it, even where she is do- 
ing right. Her mother however, approves her design 
and offers to aid her. 

Elizabeth goes to work with zeal, and perceives for 
the first time, that work is amusing. This labor to he 
sure, was rather long, for she was not skilful ; however 
at the end of the week she had a muslin dress, lengthen- 
ed by means of tucks, fitted neatly to her figure, and 
nicely “done up” by old Geneviene. 

It is almost impossible to imagine the pleasure which 
she had found in this occupation, nor the change which 
almost immediately followed in her. Eager to make 
new trials, she at first made some mistakes, but correct- 
ed them patiently and persevered. At the end of some 
months, she could do anything she wished, even without 
her mother’s aid. From this moment she was no longer 
a child; she began to take pleasure in all her duties. 
As her mother did not wish her to neglect her studies, 
she hastened to prepare her lessons in the morning, in- 
stead of letting them drag through the day, and her pro- 
gress in them soon became apparent. Even her figure 
was altered. She was no longer to be seen, with her 
hands hanging listlessly at her side, her head some- 
times on one shoulder, and sometimes on the other, 
throwing herself into all the rocking-chairs, and not 
knowing what posture to take to escape from weari- 
ness; her step was quick and lively, because she had 
some object in view, and her eyes were animated and 
sparkling, like those of a person who has always some- 
thing interesting to do. Whenever het mother came in 
from a walk, she ran to take her things, and put them in 
their places. She mended and kept in order all the 
linen, and could not see a bit of fringe ripped from a 
eurtain, without sewing if on immediately. She had 
even fitted anew, in an hour of leisure, her mother’s old 
Persian arm-chair. 

Such was the change that took place in Elizabeth. 
More of its results will be seen in the next number. L. 
————+_>_—_. 

The Long Pole. 


At the college hall in Cincinnati, Ohio, Rev. Mr. 
Cook, of New York, related the anecdote of a boy who 
was lately sent by his father to bring his rum-jug from 
the barn. The boy went—took a long pole, put the far- 
ther end in the handle of the jug, and thus carried it to 
his father. 

“ What’s the matter now, John?” said the father; 
“ What’s the meaning of all this 2” 

“Why father,” said the honest boy, “I signed the 
temperance pledge last Sunday, and they told me I must 
not touch, taste, or handle the accursed stuff any more, 
and so I thought I would take a pole.” 

So, let us all resolve that we will keep it at the farther 
end of the long pole, and we shall do well enough. 








POETRY. 








GOD IS LOVE. 


We read it on the brow of Heaven, 
We hear it in the breeze, 

We see it in the morning dew, 
That sparkles on the trees, 


’Tis written on each budding plant, 
’T is traced in every flower, 

We feel it in the Sun’s btight beams, 
And in the genial shower. 


’Tis borne upon the midnight air, 
The moon-beams breathe the sound 
The little brook that murmurs by ’ 
In solitude profound. 


In happy unison unite, 
And sing one joyous song; 
The “ universal law of love,” 
To all alike belong. 


It moves unseen in every breast, 
With influence from above ; 

We feel and own the hidden power 
That whispers—* God is Love.” 
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